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You WILL respect my authority. 


Online registration offered to continuing 
students; new e-mail system in the works 


by Matthew 


Students can now regis- 
ter online. Among the other 
features of the new student 
web services are online 


tuition payment, grade will be open to new stu- phone lines can only handle | 5 p.m. In the zone, stu- 
access and schedule access. dents as well. He saidone eight calls at a time. He dents will participate in part of the college expe- 
Computing Services is also of the main advantages of —_ said because Computing group relaxation, mas- _—_—rience,” Mats sa 


working on a new student 
email system. 


seeing what things we can 
push out there to better 
serve students,” Keith said. 


Currently only continuing 
students can pre-register 
through this system, but 
Keith hopes in the future it 


the online system over the 
phone system is that you 


to register,” she said. 
Keith said that because 
the online system can han- 


is a five-day phase-in peri- 
od, during which students 
must wait until the assigned 
time to register because the 


Services can handle so 
many users now, it might 


Morris He said that as of Nov. dle 50 users at a time, it 
15 there had been 700 stu- might be possible to allow 
dents who pre-registered students to register earlier. final exams, the Student” 
through the online system. He said that currently there | Development and Coun- 


seling Center is sponsor- 
ing a stress-free zone. 
The zone will be held 
in the UC’s Webster ~ 
Room Dec. 4-7, 9 a.m. to 


Sages, and guided 
imagery. . 
“Individual activities 
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ee 


Shelby C. Keith, direc- can see everything on the compress the phase-in peri- 7 c ; 
tor of computing services, screen. od to two days, still allow- will also be provided for 
said this is all a part of the Alicia Bates, a junior ing upperclassmen prefer- ee passe 

i. f tre ta . comf e working in a 
continuing effort to provide psychology major, is ence so they can register ” oat 
y : _ i group,” said Paula 
new services for students. | pleased with the system. It for classes required to grad- Atkins, assistant director 
“Right now we are was very convenient. It Continued on pg. 9 of SDCC. Atkins said that 
looking at all processes and took me like five minutes the zone room will 
. include music, bean bag 
New federal regulations | cisis trindvidua 
h LSUS’s funding | Srctarte 
or recording positive 
threaten S$: TLUNnGING | 22 
before 60 percent of the department of financial aid will pass my exams.” 
semester is over. the date that any student The goal is to create a 


“There is a lot of 
money involved here,” said 
Dr. Gloria Raines, vice 
chancellor of student 
affairs. “Around $9 million 


stopped attending class. 
Also, professors must write 
the last date of attendance 
by the name of each stu- 
dent who receives an F on 


unavoidable. “The reason 


we waited to send the 
email is because the poli- 


: nly went into place 
goes through the financial _the final grade roster. The  ©¥ OMY Went into p 

The Faculty Senate aid office and most of it’s major concern was because "23S fall,” said McCrary. 
recently discussed concems  ¢.4..4) many professors do not “But I do understand the 
about new federal regula- The issue was brought _ keep up with attendance concem. Most colleges 
tions that require profes- to the Faculty Senate’s and determining the dates | 224 universities don’t 
sors to keep more accurate attention at its Nov. 15 of unofficial withdraw keep up with roll.” _ 
attendance records and meeting after all faculty could be difficult this late __ Currently, the univer- 
require universities to received’a Nov: 8 memo indian dementia sity is only responsible for 
repay @ portion of the Title fom Chancellor Vincent J. ‘Betty McCrary, director *€P8Ying up to 50 percent 
IV financial aid received Marsala, which requires of financial aid, said the of federal aid. The specif- 


by a student if he or she 


; . lat: f the 
} unofficially withdraws eness O memo was 


professors to email to the Continued on pg. 10 


From 


Well, this week all my 
reporters did informal polls 
on a variety of topics, 
However, the SGA escaped 
rather unscathed by my 
crew of roving pollsters, so 
I did a little snooping. 

I’ve been watching the 
SGA for over a year now 
and I’ve seen it go through 
a number of phases from 
petty bickering and ineffec- 
tiveness, to periods of 
unity and strength. 

This year the SGA 
seemed to be united and 
strong. They changed their 
meeting time to common 
hour on Thursdays to 
encourage student atten- 
du dance. They passed more 

= - proposals this semester 


The Almagest Letters Sag ane Ok nee Soa ee 
? review.com, protesting the 
Policy Higker Education Reform 
Ia Aa a pv mee epee | onc so S a 
tor. Ss oubdIe spa Case include ~ 
your class and major field of study. Letters should be submitted to oe ne ane 
The Almagest office, BH 344, by noon on the Friday preceding the y 
Thursday publication date. Obscene, libelous and anonymous let- semester the SGA has real- 
ters will not be printed. The Almagest reserves the right to edit let- | ly been on the ball. 
ters. O One of the main rea- 
sons for the SGA’s 


increased productivity is 
Jena Martino. Martino has 
Final Exam 


‘Exam Date 


the 


always done a good job of 
listening to students con- 
cerns and voicing these 
concems to the SGA, and 
now she has resigned. 
Why? 

There are rumors going 
around that some of the 
senators that were voted 
into office in the last elec- 
tion are destroying the 
teamwork atmosphere that 
the SGA has just barely 
established. 

Last week, Dr. Alan 
Gabehart, dean of library 
science, brought a bag of 
garbage that students had 
strewn about the library, to 
the SGA meeting to make 
a point. Allegedly, senator 
Steve Martino then verbal- 
ly attacked Gabehart, inter- 
rupting him and speaking 
rudely. Some senators felt 
that the parlimentarian, 
Chris Lee, was remiss in 
his duties by not calling 
Martino to order, Lee stat- 
ed that Martino wasn’t out 
of order. 

Then Jena Martino 
(Steve’s sister-in-law) 
resigned from the SGA in 


Schedule 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
_ Deca Dec 5 Dec & Dec 7 
va, fal 21 93:00 MVVE- 97:10 TT 
192495 TE 12:00 MVWVF 
2:00 MVWVF 12:40 TT 
3330 TT -3:00 MWE 
4:30 M 4:30 tT 4:30 VV 
5:00 M 5:00 TT 5:15 MV 
5:30 M 5:00 VV 
5:30 Vv 
6:00 MVV 6:00 TT 6:30 MVV 6:00 TH 
6:30 M 6:30 TU 6:30 VW 6:30 TH 


editor 


order to be-a better Christ- 
ian. 

This statement of res- 
ignation begs the question 
of what exactly is going on 
in the SGA that could pos- 
sibly hinder someone from 
being a good Christian? 
Why would a leading 
power of the SGA, who 
had fought so many battles, 
suddenly decide that stu- 
dent government is con- 
flicting with her desire to 
be a good Christian? 

Some members of the 
SGA are saying that the 
newer, more aggressive 
senators are abusing and 
destroying the good in the 
SGA. Ironically, those 
newer and more aggressive 
senators are handing out 
insults and telling their 
peers not to talk to The 
Almagest. 

This watchdog smells 
blood. 


Mark 
Rogers, 
Editor-in- 
Chief 


Friday 
Dec 8 


7:00 MWE_ 
40:00 MWE 


| 1. Any class time not listed on this schedule would have the exam time of the closest hour. 
Example: A 12:30 MW class would have the same exam as a 12:00 MWF class. 
2. Saturday classes will have final examinations on Saturday, Dec 9, at the regularciass 


time. 
3. Each examination is scheduled for a two hour period. 


4. Examinations in science labs and HPE courses will be given at the last class meeting. 
5. -A student with 3 or more exams in one day may petition through his/her Academic 


Dean to take only 2 exams on the same day. 
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Letter to the editor 


The insatiable urge to write on bathroom stalls 


Here I am, a junior sitting in a 100 level math class. To my right, there is a guy who sleeps and drools on himself. To my left, there is.a fresh- 
man playing a Game Boy. How do I know he is a freshman? Oh, I don’t know, the “Class of ‘00” T-shirt gave it away I think. 

It is flu season, so needless to say I am constantly going to the restroom to get toilet paper (20-girt sandpaper is more like it). I need it to clear 
my schnoz. Anyhow, I began to notice a trend. The higher level of education or the more intense the study a person gets, the less writing there is 


on the wall. 


Allow me to explain further. For example, on the second floor of Bronson Hall the bathroom stalls have a plethora (for those who write on 
stalls, “Plethora” means a “whole bunch”) of interesting words, objects, etc. Coincidentally, the computer lab is on the second floor. 

If you go to the fourth floor, the writing is less. Not far from the bathrooms are the math and history departments. Which is a more difficult 
area of study than “surfing the net.” Or perhaps, only the hard-core bathroom writers are willing to climb four flights of stairs to do their duty (or 


both duties rather). 


Please don’t get me wrong, I could not survive at LSUS without Dell and all the computer lab people. They are a blessing to us. Also I am not 
saying that people who write on stalls are mentally slow. All 1 am doing is bringing to light the fact that when I go get sandpaper (toilet paper), the 
writings provide a chuckle for me. And for God’s sake people...FLUSH! 


Trey Benedict 


Junior, Speech Communications 


Jena Martino resigns from SGA 
College of Science senator position open 


by Matthew 
Morris 


Jena Martino, sena- 
tor for the college of 
science, resigned from 
the SGA last week say- 
ing it was no longer 
something she wanted to 
be a part of. 

“T enjoyed being on 
SGA for the most part, 
it was just getting to 
where I wasn’t enjoying 
it any more,” she said. 

Martino was one of 
the most active senators 
in the SGA, having 
served for over a year. 
She said she wrote 
about six proposals dur- 
ing her time as a sena- 
tor. 

Dr. Gloria Raines, 
vice chancellor for stu- 
dent affairs and SGA 
advisor, was sorry to 
hear about Martino’s 
resignation, “She’s a 
very intelligent and 
hardworking senator and 
an asset to SGA. It will 
be a real loss.” 


Madiha Jamil, Marti- 
no’s fellow senator for 
the college of science, 
said she is very sad to 
see her go. “She has 
been senator 
of the year for 
the last two 
years. Her res- 
ignation has a 
big impact. 
She has inves- 
tigated so 
many issues,” 
she said. — 

Jeff Strozier, sena- 
tor-at-large said, “I hate 
to see her go. She was a 
great asset. She brought 
a lot of good ideas to 
the SGA.” 

Martino’s most 
recent effort was the 
library freedoms propos- 
al that was passed at the 
Nov. 16 meeting. She 
wasn’t happy with the 
response she got from 
the proposal when there 
was a heated debate 
between members of the 
SGA and Dr. Alan 
Gabeheart, dean of the 
library. 

“T really think we 
could have done a better 
job of getting good 
results from the propos- 


al,” she said, 

She said that she 
thought there has been a 
change in the attitudes 
at the SGA. “It seemed 
like it was getting 
too political,” she 
said. 

“I want to be a 
better Christian 
and I saw it as 
hindering me 
rather than helping 


Jena Martino me,” she said. 


Martino said 
she will continue to 
watch the SGA and 
offer any ideas she has 
as a student. She said 
that SGA is something 
people are supposed to 
do to help students and 
that she is still interest- 
ed in doing what she 
can. 
“I don’t look at it as 


quitting. I see it as mov- | 


ing on to better things,” 
she said. 

Martino is active in 
trying to establish the 
LSUS chapter of Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ. 
She hopes to use her 
experience to benefit 
this new organization. 


Love your | 
professor? — 


Nominate your choice for 


Go to your dean’s office | (0) 
November 20 — Decem 
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by Krystal Lee Williams 


A proposal to offer more 


SGA at its Nov. 16 meeting. 
The proposal was brought 
before the SGA by the sena- 
tor of the College of Sci- 
ence, Jena Martino on Oct. 
19 and has been debated for 
several weeks. 

Guest speaker at the 
meeting, Dr. Alan Gabe- 
heart, dean of Noel Memor- 
ial Library, laid a bag of 
trash on a table to make his 
position clear about the 
mess often found in the 
library. 

The proposal states that 
the two study rooms on the 
library’s first floor do not 
provide enough space for 
the number of students who 
do group study and that stu- 
dents who study in groups 
should be able to have 
something to drink while 
conversing. 

During the Nov. 16 
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Dean of the library visits 
the SGA with a surprise 


November 27, 2000 


meeting this proposal was 
discussed somewhat heated- 
ly. Gabeheart said the rule 
that prohibits food, drink or 
tobacco products is being 
enforced because students 
left soft drink cans and 
other trash lying around 
instead of putting them in 
the trash. 

“If we are allowed to 
the privileges [of having 
soft drinks/coffee] then we 
would clean the mess up,” 
Steve Martino, senior histo- 
ry major and senator-at- 
large said. 

Brad Weatherly, senior 
math major and senator-at- 
large, asked Gabeheart if 
students could have a 
restricted area for a trial 
period. Martino and Chris 
Lee, senator at large, sug- 
gested the restricted area 
have plastic mats put down 
and that the SGA be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of 
the area. Gabeheart said he 
would discuss the issue fur- 
ther with students. 


esa 


In a poll conduct- 
ed recently, six out of 
ten LSUS students 
said they supported 
state recognition of 
same-sex marriages. 
Students opposing 
same-sex marriage 
cited Christian reli- 
gious beliefs as the 
reason that they 
would not support 
homosexual couples 
gaining rights to ben- 
efits given to tradi- 
tional couples. 

The majority of 
students polled felt 
same-sex couples 

‘ould be granted 


LSUS history professors write book 


on Shreveport business history ane 


by Curtis Drayden 


Marguerite R. Plum- 
mer, assistant professor of 
history, and Gary D. Join- 
er, instructor of history, 
have written a book, “His- 
toric Shreveport-Bossier: 
An Illustrated History of 
Shreveport & Bossier 
City.” A book signing is 
scheduled Noy. 28 in the 
archives of Noel Memorial 
Library from 10:30 a.m. to 
1 p.m. The book sells for 
$44.95. Proceeds from the 
signing will be used to 
help support the Pioneer 
Heritage Center. 

Plummer, a native 
Texan, received three 
degrees from LSUS (MA, 
MLA, MBA). She has 
been executive director of 
Pioneer Heritage Center 
since 1982 and director of 


the Red River Regional 
Studies for a number of 
years. 

Her published works 
include, “Religion in Ante- 
bellum Shreveport,” in 
“Glimpses of Shreveport;” 
chapters on Justices Louis 
D. Brandeis and Benjamin 
Cardozo in “Great Justices 
of the Supreme Court” 
(1993); and a chapter on 
“Federal District Judge 
Tom Stagg” in “Grassroots 
Constitutionalism: Shreve- 
port, the South, and The 
Supreme Law of the Land” 
(1988). 

Joiner has a master’s 
degree in history and geog- 
raphy from Louisiana Tech 
Univeristy. He teaches 
Louisiana History, Ameri- 
can History, and Western 
Civilization. He is past 
president of the North 
Louisiana Civil War 


Round Table and is a 
scholar of the U.S. Civil 
War. 

His publications 
include “The Union Naval 
Expedition on the Red 
River Campaign” and 
“Confederate Defenses on 
the Red River, 1863-1865” 
in “Civil War Regiments” 
and a “History of the Red 
River Campaign in 1864, 
One Damn Blunder From 
Beginning to End.” 

“Historic Shreveport- 
Bossier consists of a busi- 
ness history of the eco- 
nomic development of 
Shreveport Bossier from 
(1939-1999) their begin- 
nings until as recent as we 
could make it within the 
time limit and restraint we 
had,” Plummer said. 


state recognition of 
marriage due to Con- 
stitutional rights 
given to each Ameri- 
can citizen, regard- 
less of race, gender 
or sexual orientation. 

“Yes, I am for it. 
They are citizens like 
everyone else and 
deserve the same 
rights,” said a senior 
general] studies major. 

Another student, a 
junior in broadcast 
journalism, said, “If 
people are committed 
to each other and live 
in the same home, 
they should get the 
same tax benefits as 
anyone else. State 
laws apply to gay and 
straight people.” 

While most stu- 
dents polled respond- 
ed positively to 


Same-sex marriages supported in informal poll 


granting marriage 
rights to gay couples, 
others felt a gay 
lifestyle was ethically 
wrong and unnatural. 

“T hold Judeo- 
Christian beliefs, and 
I think only a tiny 
percent of people 
claiming to be gay 
are biologically gay. I 
don’t think that 
lifestyle can lead to 
fulfillment. They 
shouldn’t be pushed 
out of life, but they’ll 
find an opportunity to 
find a place and find 
God,” said a senior 
general studies major. 

Other students 
polled only said, “No, 
I don’t believe in 
that,” or “No, based 
on my religious 
beliefs.” 


ORIC SHREVEPORE-BOS: STER 


-An Illustrated History of Shreveport & Bo: 


by Marguerite R. Phonmer EG 


{PUBLICATION OF THE PIONEFR HERTEAGE.GLNTER 
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Student Activities Board is considering bands, 
and crawfish boil for Spring Fling 


alcohol, 


Stuart 


The Student Activities 
Board (SAB) is a group of 
volunteer students that 
meet during common hour 
and decide what events are 
going to be held for stu- 
dents’ enjoyment on cam- 
pus. For example, last 
spring’s Better Than Ezra 
concert was sponsored by 
SAB. 

“Concerts, lectures, 
film and even free-food 
events are put on by the 
SAB,” said Shannon Mur- 
phy, director of student 
activities. “All the students 
on the board make deci- 


sions as to what events 
we're going to have.” They 
have already had 14 events 
this fall. 

Murphy went on to say 
that, from what she under- 
stands, participation with 
the SAB volunteers has 
been much more success- 
ful. “This year has been 
better than the last.” she 
said. “We have 25 active 
student volunteers this 
year. Last year they only 
had around six.” 

She also mentioned 
how much of a challenge it 
can be to get students to 
participate, and to even 
come to the events, She 
realizes that since this is a 
commuter college, and 
most students work off- 
campus, it is harder for stu- 
dents to have the time to 
participate. It is also diffi- 


Is it wrong 


—} by Curtis 
ipa ey Drayden 


Eleven out of eleven 
people recently polled say 
that it should be illegal to 
sell babies. Students and 
faculty members were 
asked if they wanted the 
state legislature to adopt a 
law making it legal — or 
illegal — for women to 
serve as surrogate mothers: 
lo have and sell their 
babies to childless couples. 

Their replies: 

“They should make it 
legal for surrogate mothers 
io have babies for childless 
couples but illegal to sell 
them.” — Renee Trimble, 
accounting, 


“Tt would be all right 
for surrogate mothers to 
have their babies but not 
legal to sell them.” — Jenny 
Kouba, X-Ray technology. 

“The surrogate mothers 
should be able to have their 
babies. The selling of the 
babies takes away from the 
purpose of motherhood.” — 
Candace Williamson, 
accounting. 

“T think it is very 
wrong to sell a child. If 
you want to have a child 
and give it up for adoption, 
by all means do so because 
adoption is a wonderful 
thing. To sell a child is 
awful. It goes completely 
against what being a moth- 
er is about. I do believe in 
surrogate mothers for cou- 
ples who cannot have chil- 
dren, but through adop- 
tion.” — Alicia Armstrong, 
Public Relations. 


cult to come up with an 
event that suits traditional 
as well as non-traditional 
students since LSUS has so 
many of each. 

SAB is trying to start 
having events for all the 
different types of students 
here. “We’re going to be 
changing things for the 
spring,” said Murphy. The 
student Spring Fling nor- 
mally only really appeals 
to the traditional student. 
This spring the SAB wants 
to have a regional or local 
major band play, along 
with a crawfish boil and 
alcohol. “We’re trying to 
bump it up a notch, and 
appeal to more students. 
We want the crawfish boil 
on a Friday night, and then 
on Saturday to have more 
of a family oriented day,” 
said Murphy. 


On the Saturday of 
Spring Fling the SAB 
wants to hold a carnival 
that’s a small version of 
The Revel. This will help 
students who have families 
to get good use out of the 
stuient activity fee they 
hawe to pay. 

The budget for SAB is 
$4,000 a year. This comes 
fromm a portion of the stu- 
demtt activity fee paid by all 
stulents. “This is not a lot 
of money to work with, but 
it iss not impossible. We 
jusst have to look critically 
at where we spend our 
momey. The student activi- 
ty [ffee] is split between the 
UC. and the major organi- 
zatiions on campus,” said 
Miurphy. 

It will take about one- 
thirrd of the budget to have 
a concert, such as Better 


to sell bab 


“To have and to sell...! 
Oh no, no, no, no, no! This 
is peddling human flesh. 
Forget it.”” — Mary Jarz- 
abeck, communications 
instructor. 

“My opinion on this 
issue is that I think it is 
immoral and should be ille- 
gal for women to serve as 
surrogate mothers to sell 
their babies to childless 
couple, I think that adop- 
tion is the way to go about 
this. Surrogate mothers 
selling their babies is an 
immoral practice.” — 
Bobby Waldon, criminal 
justice. 

“If a mother was not 
able to have a child, and 
someone wanted to be her 
surrogate mother, then I do 
not see a problem. I do not 
think that I would want the 
state legislature making a 
law whether it is legal or 


illéegal just to make money. 
Thee only reason I would 
waant the legislature to 
maioake a law is to make it 
legaégal for women to be sur- 
rogavate mothers and not for 
mooney.” — Stephanie McK- 
inamzie, public relations. 
“T do not believe in 
thahat. I believe that if you 
mabake a mistake, and you 
get pet pregnant, instead of an 
abarbortion, you have the 
righght to give your baby to a 
chikhildless couple. I do not 
\niaink selling should be an 
opption. Babies are to be 
loveved, not sold. I ama 
grarandmother, and I would 
not sot sell them for anything 
in th the world.” — Doris 
Jobehnson, speech pathology. 
“Tt should not be illegal 

to bs be a surrogate mother. I 
do to think that it should be 
illegiegal to sell their babies. I 
do do respect others’ opin- 


Than Ezra. Because of this 
there will not be a concert 
this year, but SAB is look- 
ing towards next fall to 
have another one. 

Right now the SAB is 
only one semester ahead of 
themselves for planning 
events, but they are plan- 
ning to be a year ahead 
after the spring. “Part of 
the reason we don’t want 
to have everything planned 
all the way out is because 
of incoming freshmen who 
want to be on the board,” 
said Murphy. “If we plan 
everything, then they won’t 
have a say in what events 
are planned.” 

Michelle Bourgeois, a 
junior in education, said: 
“We should at least try to 
participate, since it is our 
money that they’re spend- 


ions.” —Brianne Best, 
speech pathology. 

“T think that it should 
be illegal for anybody, 
including surrogate moth- 
ers, to sell their babies. The 
idea of a surrogate mother 
should be legal. I think that 
it’s all right for surrogate 
mothers to carry babies for 
others who cannot have 
them, but not for money.” 
— Larah Cooley, public 
relations. 

“It should be illegal to 
sell babies. If there is an 
adoption process that does 
pay for the mother’s med- 
ical expenses, a surrogate 
mother would be a good 
idea for the mothers who 
want the baby to have their 
genes and traits.” — Shanon 
Woods, public relations. 
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Meet the three new English professors 


“I don’t do fluff 
reading. I like to read 
court cases and legal 
briefs. I follow the fifth 
circuit pretty closely,” 
said Diane Allen, one 
of three new professors 
in the English depart- 
ment. Allen has been at 
LSUS since 1998 work- 
ing as an adjunct and is 
nearing completion of 
her first semester as a 
full-time professor. 

Originally from San 
Francisco, Allen lived 
in Utah, New Mexico 
and Texas before mov- 
ing to Shreveport. She 
attended Brigham 
Young University and 
has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in El 
Paso and Dallas com- 
munity colleges. She 
has five sons, ranging 
in age from 8 to 19. She 
teaches English 105 and 
325 and serves as the 
director of the writing 


_center, 


“The caliber of stu- 
dents here is excellent. 
My students are pre- 
pared and interested 
and come to class con- 
sistently,” Allen said. 

Allen has a special 


. interest in persuasion 
~and rhetoric. 


“I am fascinated by 


‘the uses of language for 


persuasion. Words can 
be used’so elegantly 


‘and’ eloquently: Iam 
also fascinated by argu- 


mentation,” Allen said. 
She hopes to teach 


courses in composition, 


persuasive writing, and 
legal writing in con- 
junction with an attor- 
ney. 

Allen is a writer 
also, contributing works 
to journals and maga- 
zines. She enjoys 
humorous writing. “My 
evil twin takes over 
when I sit down at my 


Diane Allen 


word processor,” she 
said. 

Allen named Jane 
Austen and George 
Eliot as her favorite 
authors. She said she 
gave up fluff reading 
years ago. 

“About ten years 
ago, I was in the middle 
of one of those grocery- 
store-bodice-ripping 
romance novels and 
realized how boring it 
was. The other day, my 
husband told me to get 
a life when I mentioned 
I had been reading my 
dictionary during 
lunch,” Allen said. 

Lonnie McCray 
teaches English 105 and 
005, and is a familiar 
face at LSUS. McCray 
received a bachelor’s 
degree in general stud- 
ies from LSUS and 
completed his master’s. 
work at Louisiana Tech: 
He worked as a finan- 
cial aid counselor for 
LSUS before becoming 
a professor. 


“T have experience 
with students from 
working in the financial 
aid office. I like teach- 
ing. It’s challenging 
work,” McCray said. “I 
want students to know 
that we (professors) are 
accessible. Come ask us 
questions. It’s not a 
bother to answer some- 
one’s question. 
Although I think I may 
be clear, it may be con- 
fusing to someone 
else.” 

His favorite author 
is Ernest Hemingway, 
but McCray finds him- 
self reading for his stu- 
dents. 

“Right now, I am 
trying to find things I 
think my students 
would like to read. I 
just read Maya 
Angelou’s ‘I Know 
Why the Caged Bird 


Lonnie McCray 


Sings,’ because I had 
never read it,” McCray 
said. 

McCray would like 
to become involved 
with the writing center 
program. He is a nine- 
year “4-H-er” and often 
judges speaking compe- 
titions. 

English students will 


easily recognize Cleatta. 


Morris, who attended 
LSUS for her under- 
graduate work and 


worked full-time in the 
English department. 
Morris received her 
bachelor’s degree in 
general studies, with 
“an overwhelming 
emphasis on English,” 
and participated in the 
cooperative graduate 
program with Louisiana 
Tech. 


Cleatta Hons 


Morris teaches Eng- 
lish 105, 115 and 116. 
This is her first semes- 
ter as a full-time pro- 
fessor. 

“My one philosophy 
is to never forget what 
it was like to be a stu- 
dent. This helps me bet- 
ter govern a class. I 
realize the pressure on 
students with managing 
a job, school, friends, 
and family. I am sympa- 
thetic and understand- 
ing and hope to be as 
guiding as I can be to 
get them where they 
need to be,” Morris 
said. 

“If I am successful 
at having a handful of 
students learn from me 
and say ‘I enjoy reading 
now,’ I have done my 
job. Everyone ought to 
enjoy literature, but not 
everyone does,” she 
said. 

Morris describes her 
taste in literature as 
“eclectic.” Her favorite 


science fiction writers 
include Isaac Asimov, 
Robert A. Heinlein, and 
Arthur C. Clark. Other 
genres she likes are 
Western fiction, detec- 
tive stories, and South- 
ern literature. 

“T love Southern lit- 
erature! I see my own 
soul and other people I 
know in Southern writ- 
ers,” she said. 

She is especially 
interested in popular 
culture. 

“When I pursue my 
Ph.D., it will be in film 


i studies and popular cul- 


ture, like analyzing 
‘Forrest Gump.” That’s 
how literary analysis 
will go. We have to 
look at different genres 
to continue scholar- 
ship,” Morris said. 

Morris is very 
involved with the Eng- 
lish department and 
other academic organi- 
zations. She contributes 
work to the Quarterly 
Journal of Ideology, and 
was editor of LSUS’s 
literary magazine, Spec- 
tra, for two years while 
an LSUS student. She 
has also worked with 
the English Club, Staff 
Senate, and participates 
in college-level debate 
tournament judging. 
She also grades essays 
for the statewide acade- 
mic decathlon. 

Aside from her love 
of literature, Morris 
spends her spare time 
working on cross stitch 
and needlepoint pro- 
jects. She enjoys mak- 
ing afghans and quilts, 
and recently finished 
one she’ll give as a 
Christmas present. 
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Opinions divided on the accuracy of the media 


by 
Raechal 
Leone 


In the midst of the 
confusion surrounding the 
historic presidential elec- 
tion held earlier this 
month, national news 
media outlets made mis- 
take after mistake in 
reporting election returns. 
Although members of the 
media apologized for the 
inaccuracy of their report- 
ing that night, the Ameri- 
can people may not soon 
forgive them. 

In an unscientific poll, 
ten people on campus 
were asked “Do you 


Problem of the week 11. 


the chips on the plate. 
Solution: 


sible by symmetry. 


an air-conditioner. 


believe that newspapers 
and radio and television 
stations in the U.S. report 
the news fairly and accu- 
rately?” 

The responses indicat- 
ed that people on this 
campus are as divided on 
this issue as they are on 
who should be the next 
president; five respon- 
dents said yes, and five 
said no. 

Of the five students 
who said they believed 
the media does not report 
the news fairly and accu- 
rately, two said they feel 
that telling the truth is 
low on the priority list of 
media personalities. 

“It’s all biased toward 
whatever is going to make 
them the most money,” 


Problem from Hell 


You have a large number of 12-hour clocksin your office. Each clock loses a different whole 
number of seconds per hour. At noon today all of the clocks show the correct time. When, if 
ever, will all the clocks be correct again? 


Last week's problem: Two players alternate putting one poker chip at a time ona flat round 
plate so that the chips do not overlap or hang off the edge of the plate. He who places the last 
chip wins. Show that it is always possible for the first player to win regardless of the size of 


The first player places a-chip in the center and then after the opponent plays, can always play 
a chip directly opposite, through the center, from the opponents last play. This is always pos- 


Please submit your answers in writing to Dr. Vekovius in Science 104, or on the internet to 
vekovius@pilot.lsus.edu. Indulgences will be granted for correct answers. Others plan to take 


said Tammy Young, 
senior English major. 

Shunda Walker, senior 
secondary education 
major, agreed with Young. 
“Many times they stretch 
the truth or exaggerate 
facts to attract readers,” 
Walker said. 

Kelly Thomas, junior 
finance major, said she 
believes members of the 
media talk about their per- 
sonal views too much and 
“only look at the stories 
from their way.” 

Freshman journalism 
major Alysse Hedrick said 
journalists serve as a kind 
of filter for the public. 
“The news is up to the 
interpretation of the 
reporter. They may be 
withholding information,” 


she said. 


Quentin Bell, fresh- 


man journalism major, 
disagrees. Bell said that 
viewers who hear things 
that don’t coincide with 
their views incorrectly 
perceive that the story is 
not true or fair. “People in 
the media would get in 
trouble with their bosses 


if they didn’t report fairly 
and accurately,” he said. 
“They give you informa- 
tion point-blank.” 

Three of the five peo- 
ple who believed that the 
media reports news fairly 
and accurately said they 
believed so because that 
was part of the job of peo- 
ple in the media industry. 

“Tt’s their obligation,” 
said Steve Halfen, sopho- 


more accounting major. 
“They can’t be biased.” 

Senior education 
major Brian Sherman said 
he believes the media is 
not “on anybody’s side” 
and presents unbiased 
information because they 
want to appear credible. 

Del Johnson, a gradu- 
ate of LSUS said that 
although he feels the 
media generally presents 
information fairly and 
accurately to the public, 
he believes there are times 
when reporters play up 
certain parts of a story. 
“Most of the time they get 
both sides of the issue, 
but a lot of times they 
emphasize the negative 
side of it,” he said. 


Museum of Life Sciences is a 
hidden treasure of knowledge 


by 
Christopher 


Ashby 


What has about 50,000 
specimens of amphibians, 
reptiles, birds, fish, insects, 
mammals, mollusks, spi- 
ders and vascular plants? 
The LSUS Museum of Life 
Sciences does. 

The museum, located 
behind the old library, cata- 


All of the:specimens are 
available for study. Any 
requests for access to the 
specimens should be made 
at the museum to Dr. Lau- 
rence M. Hardy, director of 
‘the museum. 

The specimens are kept 
in a collection room in the 
museum except for plant 
and insect specimens, 


which are located in the 
department of biological 
sciences. if 

The museum periodi- 
cally publishes a bulletin. 
Questions about the avail- 
ability of past bulletins 
should be addressed to the 
museum. 

Students may visit the 
museum’s website for _ 
more information by going 
to 
http://www.lsus.edu/sc/bios 
and clicking on the “LSU- 
S Museum of Life Sci- 
ence” link. 

The website offers a 
breakdown of the numbers 
of specimens and provides 
links to checklists of area 
species, museum bulletin 
titles, and graduate student 
opportunities... 

Anyone needing to: 
contact the museum:may 
visit the museum mebete 
or call ella 
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To Kill or not to Kill: 


by Anitra Kelly 


Twenty students and 
one university employee 
randomly selected to partic- 
ipate in an unscientific poll 
on campus have opposing 
views about the execution 
of criminals convicted of 
murder and other serious 
crimes. 

Six out of twenty stu- 
dents don’t favor the execu- 
tion of criminals convicted 
of murder and other serious 
crimes. They are Karen 
Smith, senior elementary 
education major; Yolanda 
Shamp, freshman education 
major; Shante Caldwell, 
sophomore pre-professional 
speech pathology major; 
Fetina Ankowd, an unde- 
cided freshman major; 
Joshua Richter, freshman 
computer science major; 
and Jesus Villarreal, senior 
fine arts major. 

“There are other ways 
to deal with them. Put them 
in a maximum security 
prison; take away every- 
thing and make them sit in 
aroom,” Richter said. 

Ankowd believes they 
should be rehabilitated. Vil- 
larreal doesn’t think killing 
people serves any justice. 
Smith feels a criminal 
would hurt more by sitting 
behind a jail cell than by 
going to the execution 
chair. 

Religious beliefs had an 
impact on some opinions. 
To support her view, Shamp 
recited a biblical adage, 
“thou shall not kill.” 


According to Caldwell’s 


Christian beliefs, she 
prefers rehabilitation rather 
than execution. “If they are 
sitting in a prison, they 
have time to think about it. 
Killing them won’t solve 
the problem,” she said. 

Ten out of twenty stu- 
dents said they favor the 
execution of criminals con- 
victed of murder and other 


serious crimes. They are 
Daniel Waters, freshman 
criminal justice major; 
Nancy Henderson, sopho- 
more criminal justice major; 
Steven Wanters, freshman 
computer science major; 
April Restivo, junior busi- 
ness administration major; 
Tyrone Parkers, sophomore 
business management 
major; Brandon Johnson, 
19-year-old computer sci- 
ence major; Matt Wilkes, 
sophomore pre-engineering 
major; Sean Davis senior 
history major; Jacob 
Chavis, sophomore comput- 
er science major; and Regi- 


~ na Gray, freshman history 


major. 

Wanters and Parkers 
believe in eye for an eye. 
Restivo hopes that execu- 
tion will teach criminals a 
lesson and said they would 
ultimately be off the streets. 
Waters said execution is 
biblically sound. 

Davis said execution 
should be used sparingly. 
“An orderly society has to 
have punishments. The 
crime rate goes through the 
roof when it is taken away.” 

“Because they have no 
value of life, their life is of 
no value to society,” Gray 
said. She supports execu- 
tion for murder as well as 
for repeated serious crimes. 

Henderson condones 
execution if the criminal did 
something harmful to chil- 
dren, elderly people and the 
mentally challenged. She 
said these people represent 
the innocent and can’t help 
themselves. “I know there’s 
really no difference 
between me and you but at 
least we can kick and 
scream,” she said. “They 
can’t.” 

One student was unsure. 
Leslie Knox, junior public 
relations major, said, “Why 
keep someone in a prison 
and pay taxes for his or her 
housing?” At the same 


time, Knox doesn’t justify 
murder. She said it depends 
on the nature of the crime. 

Four people said that it 
depends on the situation. 
Ellis Harvest, custodian at 
LSUS, said he would favor 
the death penalty if the vio- 
lent act against a person 
was premeditated. Hypo- 
thetically speaking, he said 
that if someone “came 
bothering you, you'd kill 
them first protecting your- 
self.” He feels the type of 
crime should determine 
whether execution is appro- 
priate. 

Patti Alberts, senior 
general studies major, 
would condone execution if 
the crime were for murder 


but would not for other seri- 
ous crimes. “There is some- 
thing about taking a life. It 
seems to be the ultimate,” 
she said. She feels that if 
the crime were of physical 
harm, execution would be 
acceptable. 

Leigh Tomb, senior 
humanities major, said she 
opposes the death penalty 
because so many of the 
accused are being found 
innocent through means of 
DNA evidence. She doesn’t 
approve of capital punish- 
ment for other serious 
crimes such as armed rob- 
bery. “I am in favor of it if 
the crime is so severe,” she 
said. 

“T would be more for 
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That is the question 


murder than other serious 
crimes because there are 
lots of variables involved. 
Therefore, | cannot make a 
concise decision,” Elaine 
Simpson, freshman elemen- 
tary education major, said. 

Although a majority 
would favor the death 
penalty, all participants 
agree that a penalty should 
be implemented for taking 
someone’s life. 

For information about 
the death penalty, contact 
the Death Penalty Informa- 
tion Center, 1320 18th St. 
NW, 5th FL, Washington, 
DC 20036, phone (202) 
293-6970 or visit 


www.deathpenaltyinfo.org. 
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Not reporting misconduct is punishable 
as unpremeditated misconduct 


by Jennifer Knafla 


Less than a third of 30 
LSUS students (half men, 
half women) polled recent- 
ly said that he or she would 
report a student for cheat- 
ing. The unscientific poll, 


conducted during the sec- 


ond week of November, 
asked two questions. 


cent, chose to try to stop 
the student in the second 
question. 

In both questions, 
fewer than ten of the 30 


students chose to report the 


student. The act of not 


Each form of reported 
academic misconduct is 
addressed by the board. 
The board, composed of 
five faculty members (one 
from each college and the 
library) and two students, 


JUNIOR , Have You 
EvEeR LIED TOUS? 


The first question per- Q TE 


tained to a premeditated 
form of cheating: If you 
saw another student cheat- 
ing on a test with a cheat 
sheet would you (A) try to 


stop the student, (B) report fm 


the student, or (C) ignore 
it? : 

The majority, 57 per- 
cent, chose to ignore the 
cheating in the first ques- 
tion. 

The second question 
pertained to an unpremedi- 
tated form of cheating: If 
you saw another student 
cheating on a test by look- 
ing off your test would you 
(A) try to stop the student, 
(B) report the student, or 
(C) ignore it? 

The majority, 53 per- 


by 

Christopher 

Ashby 
Though LSUS stu- 


dents are very opinionated 
and usually do not agree 
with one another, the end 
of a semester brings 
everyone together. 

Most students polled 
said they are very happy 
that the end of the semes- 
ter is near. Some said that 
they need a break and 
some said that they are 
about to break. Many, 
however, look at the end 


\WELt, AT LEAST HES Honest! | 


f 


reporting a fellow student 
for academic misconduct 


can actually be considered 


by the Student Conduct 
Board as a form of 
unpremeditated academic 
misconduct. 


of a semster as a chal- 
lenge to them. 

Kathryn M. Young, 
junior education major, 
said that the hardest part 
of a semester is the final 
few weeks. “You have 
some last-minute tests, 
last-minute quizzes, last- 
minute projects, and then 
you have to study for 
finals right down to the 
last minute. All of that is 
very tiring. 

“Tt all pays off 
though,” she said. “When 
the semester is over, I get 
to look forward to doing 
all of this over again next 
spring.” 

Most students share 


considers formal charges of 
student misconduct 
referred by the vice chan- 
cellor for student affairs. 

In the Student Hand- 
book under the Procedural 
Due Process Principles, 


the opinion that the end of 
a semester brings them 
closer to the end of their 
time here at LSUS. 

“Hopefully this time 
next year I will be seeing 
the end of a semester for 
the last time,” Young said. 
“T can not wait until I 
graduate. Of course, that 
means I will get a job 
with more perks, but 
fewer holidays. The trade- 
off has to be worth all of 
this effort. At least it bet- 
ter be!” 

After finals are com- 
pleted the semester offi- 
cially ends, but in the 
minds of many LSUS stu- 
dents that is not the case. 


section 8.2 Academic Mis- 
conduct, a student found 
ressponsible for unpremedi- 
teated academic misconduct 
wiill not receive credit for 
thee work involved and may 
bee dropped from the course 
imm which the misconduct 
haas occurred and assigned 
aypermanent grade of XF 
féor the course, Discipli- 
naary actions for first, sec- 
onnd, and third offenses are 
ovutlined under the same 
secction. 

One of the students 
podlled was Tori C. Lafleur, 
aayjunior education major. 
“It is the student’s loss for 
noot learning the material. It 
issnot my loss,” Lafleur 
ssaid when asked why she 
wwould not turn in a student 
fdor cheating. 

However, Lyndsi G. 
ODiements, sophomore 
pbhysician’s assistant major, 
ssaid: “I feel it would tar- 
nitish the integrity of all the 
wwork that I have accom- 
pblished in that course. And 
tithat’s why I would tum in 
aastudent for cheating.” 


End of semester is best of times and worrst of times 


“T*'The semester does not 
eond for me until I see that 
ggrade report,” Young said. 

“That also means that 
thahe next semester does not 
su&tart on the first day of 
c/e\ass. | guess that means 
thahat it will start on the day 
ththat the accounting people 

sesend me my tuition and 
fed¢ee bill.” 

With the end of this 
ssemester just days away, 
nmost students recognize 
thhat another semester is 
jgust on the horizon. One 
ssemester has come and 
oone has gone, and all of 
tithe students here at LSUS 
wwill sit back and try to 
bbrave out another. 


Register on-line 


Continued from pg. 1 


uate. 
Computing services is 

also working on a new 

email system for students, 


ccMail. Keith said this 
will make student email 

more reliable and easier to 
use. 

Starting next spring, 
all registered students will 
automatically be assigned 
an email account. Current- 
ly, students must submit a 
request in writing to com- 
puting services for an 
email account. It usually 
takes about a week for an 
account to be generated. 
Requests will no longer be 
necessary. Keith said giv- 
ing everyone an email 
address will help standard- 
ize services such as Black- 
board, where students will 
have the same username 
and password. 

He said the change 
will improve communica- 
tion on campus. 

Administrators will 
have access to all student 
email addresses. Thus if a 
department head wants to 
send an email to all stu- 
dents with a certain major 
he will be able to do that 
now. 

“Tt will allow students 
to be kept up to date on 
what’s going on,” he said. 
He said that so far the 


een very positive. 
Keith hopes that in the 
future services such as 
unofficial transcripts, 
applications, and advising 
will be available online. 
He would like an 
online system that would 
tell students what classes 
they need to take. 
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LSUS campus police blotter 


No reports. 


Does Western Union owe you money? 


by Amanda Bell 


The company that is 
supposed to help people 
send and receive money is 
having money troubles of 
their own. An ongoing law- 
suit involves New Valley 
Corp. about their business 
practices. Louisiana State 
Treasurer John Kennedy 
announced on Oct. 30 that 
our state has joined 42 other 
states in a lawsuit that will 
go down in the books. The 
main point is the $8.6 mil- 
lion of uncashed money 
orders. Don’t you wish you 


had those money orders? 
The lawsuit began in 
New Jersey at the U.S. 
Bankruptcy Court against 
New Valley Corp. which 
was the former issuer of 
Western Union money 
orders, New Valley Corp. is 
alleged to have failed to 
notify 31,000 purchasers or 
payees of unclaimed money 
orders before the company 
restructured in November 
1991 because of a bankrupt- 
cy case. “This is a first of its 
kind lawsuit that will stop 
New Valley Corp. from 
pocketing millions of dol- 
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lars that rightfully belong to 
persons who can ill-afford 
to lose their hard-earned 
money, said Kennedy. 

New Valley Corp., who 
issued the famous Western 
Union Money Transfer that 
transferred money electroni- 
cally, was forced into bank- 
ruptcy on Nov. 15, 1991. 
During this process, West- 
ern Union Financial Service 


- Inc. was sold to First Finan- 


cial Management Corp. 
Now, First Data Corp. owns 
the business and is not sub- 
ject to litigation. The Feder- 
al Bankruptcy Code 


required New Valley Corp. 
to identify the owners of the 
money and give them notice 
of their claim. The suit 
alleges that the corporation 
has no records to determine 
who is entitled to the 
unclaimed transfers. 
“Money orders are frequent- 
ly used by people who are 
unable to open bank 
accounts or are sending 
money to relatives in for- 
eign countries. Not surpris- 
ingly, money transfers go 
unclaimed either because 
the recipient fails to cash the 
payment or the sender fails 
to receive the refund for an 
undelivered money trans- 
fer,” Kennedy said. 

States have been 
demanding payment of the 
unclaimed money transfers 
since Sept. 30, 1993. The 
lawsuit says the unclaimed 
funds should be returned to 
the states to be kept until the 
owners are located. 
Louisiana’s Unclaimed 
Property Program, which 
was transferred from the 
Department of Revenue to 
the State Treasury on July 1, 
2000, is anxiously awaiting 
the decision of the courts to 
rule to return the money 
orders to the proper owners. 
What this means for you is 
that money could be waiting 
for you to claim after it is 
given to the states to redis- 
tribute back to the owners. 
First Date Corp. has their 
money transfer practices 
under control now; howev- 
er, be aware if you are sup- 
posed to send or receive 
money by transfer. Failure 
to claim money is truly your 
loss because you may not 
get it back years or even 
months later. The main 
issue is be aware of your 
money transactions and that 
all company’s even Western 
Union have their bad days 
or should I say years. 


Federal fund- 


ing refunds 


Continued from pg. 1 
ic date for the student’s 


dollars. “We have to 
understand that there’s a 
danger there,” Raines said. 


of major financial prob- 
lems, the actual policy 
only pertains to a certain 
portion of the students 
receiving aid. A student 
would have to completely 


drop, the new policy does 
not apply to them. 

“If the student takes 
the final, there’s no prob- 
lem,” Raines said. “And, 
of course, if they officially 


ficult to determine the 
amount of students this 
will apply to and the uni- 
versity will just have to 
wait to determine this fig- 
ure. “We'll know by the 
end of the semester the 
dollar impact of this,” 
McCrary said. “The most 
important thing for me is 
that we don’t jeopardize 
the students’ ability to 
receive aid.” 
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Faculty senate discusses dead 
and sexual harassment 


by Matthew Morris 


The Faculty Senate 
recently discussed the 
SGA’s proposed Dead 
Week. This is just one of 
many policies the Faculty 
Senate has been working 
on in conjunction with 
Academic Affairs. 

The goal of the Dead 
Week proposal is to give 
students a week before 
final exams when no major 
exams, quizzes or projects 
will be due. 

Jeff Strozier, the SGA 
Senator-At-Large who pro- 
posed Dead Week, said he 
hopes this will give stu- 
dents more time to study 
for finals and thus improve 
academic performance. 

“If you have exams the 
last week of class and then 
finals the next week, it 
makes it hard on the stu- 
dent,” he said. 

Dr. Beverly Burden, 
president of the Faculty 
Senate, said: “Everybody 
wants to give the student 
maximum ability to do 
well on finals.” 

Possible modifications 
to the SGA’s proposal were 
discussed during the Nov. 
15 meeting of the Senate, 
including a stipulation that 
professors can have major 
tests, quizzes or projects 
due the last week of class 
provided they announce it 
the syllabus to give stu- 
dents adequate preparation. 

“T don’t like that much 
because every teacher 
could do that and effective- 
ly negate Dead Week,” 
Strozier said. 

The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculty Sen- 
ate will decide if this 
should be put on next 
month’s agenda. If so, it 


will be discussed as new 
business and after a month 
may be put on old business 
for consideration, when 
motions may be made or it 
may be sent to the Policy 
and Personnel Committee. 
“Hopefully it will go 
into committee and they 


Dr. Burden 


can revise it and get some 
version of it done,” said 
Strozier. 

Burden would rather 
not have the proposal go to 
Policy and Personnel, 
because she said they are 
already overworked. 

If the Faculty Senate 
passes a proposal, it would 
then go to Dr. Stuart E. 
Mills, provost and vice 
chancellor of academic 
affairs. He said that he 
thought it might be possi- 
ble to address these con- 
cerns administratively by 
managing classes so that 
they no longer try to cover 
one-third of the material in 
the last weeks of the class. 

“It’s a matter of balanc- 
ing the interests of students 
with the interests of facul- 
ty,” Mills said. 

Strozier stressed that he 
does encourage professors 
to cover new material and 
have review sessions dur- 
ing the week prior to the 
final, but that his purpose 
is to try to lower stress on 
students so they can pre- 


pare adequately. “Whatevever 


they can do to achieve theie 
purpose would be good,” ” 
he said. 

Speaking as a biologyy 


professor, Burden was worer- 


ried about the effect Deadid 
Week might have on labs)s, 
which have final exams 
during the last week of 
class. If exams were not 
allowed during the last 
week of class, labs would!d 
probably have to move 
their finals back a week, 
which would mean a weekek 
less of material covered. 
“Is missing a week ofof 
lab a fair trade off?” Burr- 


den said. “It’s one of thosese 


things where something 
has to go.” 


She said she hasn't peper- 


sonally made up her mindad 


on the issue of Dead Weekek, 


and would like a better |» 
ie 
sense of student feeling | 
on the issue before a 
decision is made. 

Academic A ffairs 
also recently released a | 
revision of the sexual 
harassment policy. The — 
main addition to the pol- 
icy covers sexual rela- 
tionships between uni- 
versity employees and 
students. 

“Until this year it 
wasn’t written down 
that faculty could not 
have sex with students,” 
Burden said after the 
Oct. 17 discussion of 
the policy. 

During that discus- 
sion Dr. Milton Finley, 
senator and chair of the 
department of history, 
said that anyone who 
did this “should be fired 
for stupidity.” 

Mills said the policy . 
is an attempt to cut 
down on possible con- 


flicts of interest. “If you 
have a relationship with 
somebody it creates the 
problem of favoritism,” he 
said. 

He also said that when- 
ever he writes a policy he 
tries to make it fair. 
“There’s no interest to con- 
trol people,” Mills said. 

The policy states: 
“Whenever a teacher is 
responsible for directly 
supervising a student, a 
sexual relationship between 
them is inappropriate. Any 
such relationship jeopar- 
dizes the integrity of the 
educational process by cre- 
ating a conflict of interest 
and may lead to an inhos- 
pitable learning environ- 
ment for other students.” 

Another policy recently 
released by the Office of 


CHOICE 


Academic Affairs is a new 
policy regarding control of 
the educational environ- 
ment. This policy gives 
basic guidelines to what is 
allowed within the class- 
room environment. 

“We're mandating as 
little as we think is appro- 
priate and allowing discre- 
tion at class level,” Mills 
said. 

Basically the policy 
prohibits tobacco products 
and animals, except service 
and research animals from 
classrooms. Other things, 
such as food, visitors and 
electronic devices, are left 
to the discretion of profes- 
sors. The policy gives Fac- 
ulty members the option of 
seeking assistance from 
Campus Police if neces- 


sary. 


/ fyou're facing an” 
unplanned pregnancy, 
call Volunteers of 
America. We'll help 
you make a loving 
choice... for you, and 
your baby. 


1-800-222-3196 


24-Hour Helpline 


Volunteers of America is a nonprofit, United Way agency 


serving north and central Louisiana. Pregnancy counseling 


services are confidential and free of charge. 
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e eventeen BY JEREMY JOHNSON 


TOM, YOUR STVPID 5 a! OR I CouLb svsT 
{ REMOTE CONTROL ISW’r ie 2+ leg GET VP_AND CHANGE IT... 
ss WORKING... AGAIN. put your Right 2am at well, ZF Yov 
SS 


‘| 
} iT) 


90° angle t align WANT To Do IT THE 
; the ‘signal 4 HARD WAY... 
(mr: 


@ 
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» 
&: 
J 
iG wy, 
NT ) me i) 


ae 


~ve GONGFARMER BY RANDY REGIER 


Hey MAN, iF Youre 
HUNGRY, GET A CORN DOG 
OR SOMETHING! FREAK. 


The ONL REASON I 
ASKED IS BECAUSE, 
WELL You KNOW, EDIBLE 
STUFF DISSOLNES IN 


‘THAT BIKIN| SUIT YOU 
BOUGHT AT THE MALL, 
IT ISNT EDIBLE, IS IT ? 


CAPTAIN RIBMAN © Zone Of Privacy by John Sprengelmeyer & Rich Davis 


IT'S NOBODY'S 
BUSINESS HOW MANY 
RE 


CTUMSS | HAVE! 
AND YOU CAN QUOTE 


ME ON THAT! 
SOUNDS 


LIKE YOU 
MIGHT CHANGE 
ss, YOUR MIND. 


